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Preface 



In 1992, The Sage Colleges (Troy, NY) and the Niskayuna School District (Niskayuna, 
NY) received a three-year grant from the Fund for the Improvement and Reform of Schools 
and Teaching (FIRST) of the U.S. Department of Education to develop a seamless K-16 
curriculum in American history. The curriculum, called Crossroads, is composed of thirty-six 
units equally distributed among elementary, middle, and high school grade levels, as well as 
course syllabii for preservice social studies educators on the subjects of American history and 
history education. The curriculum is chronologically organized into twelve historical periods-- 
each covered by a unit at each of the three grade levels. 

Each unit begins with an essay on the history and historiography of the period written 
by the project historian, Richard B. Bernstein, an Associate of the Council for Citizenship 
Education at The Sage Colleges and an adjunct faculty member at New York Law School and 
distinguished historian. The unit plans were then written by teams of Niskayuna and Sage 
teachers after a year-long seminar in American history and historiography with Professor 
Bernstein. Following their preparation, elementary and middle school units were field tested 
within the Niskayuna District and in the Albany City School District. The middle school 
curriculum was also field tested in two Ohio districts. All units were reviewed by an advisory 
panel. The project is directed by Stephen L. Schechter, a Professor of Political Science and 
Director of the Council for Citizenship Education at The Sage Colleges, and by Henry E. 
Mueller, Niskayuna Middle School Social Studies Coordinator. The project is administered by 
the Council for Citizenship Education. 

Developed by the Niskayuna-Sage partnership, the "crossroads" model of curriculum 
development begins with three strategic junctures of history education: (1) at grades seven and 
eight, where a natural "crossroads" already exists between elementary and secondary 
education, between childhood and adolescence, and between an interest in the concrete and a 
capacity to grapple with the abstract; (2) in the first year of postsecondary education, where 
students are taking surveys of American history, government, and education which can provide 
a critical juncture between secondary and postsecondary education; and (3) in capstone 
experiences of postsecondary education, notably social studies methods and student teaching, 
in which students experience another transition, this time between their undergraduate 
experience in postsecondary education and the prospect of a teaching career rich in lifelong 
learning experiences. 
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Introduction 



Tell them that the old man says that writing any history is just 
pulling a tomcat by his tail across a Brussels carpet. 

— Charles A. Beard to Eric F. Goldman 1 



I. THE CHALLENGE 

This Introduction — like this whole project — is an exercise in bridge-building. Most 
students encounter history, social studies, and government (as subjects for intellectual inquiry) 
for the last time in courses taught in elementary and secondary schools — or, at best, at the 
undergraduate level. The teachers of those courses are the first, and often the last, historians 
those students will ever meet. These teachers are fighting on the front lines to give students both 
the basic information they need and the thinking skills they need to make sense of and to use that 
information. They lay the groundwork on which history, government, political science, and law 
professors will have to build. 

We have devised the CROSSROADS Project to respond to this great challenge. 

• The first assumption of the CROSSROADS Project is that we -- both front-line teachers 
and cloistered academics — do labor in the same trenches. Our common challenges and 
responsibilities outweigh whatever differences in academic level may distinguish us from 
one another. 

• The second assumption of the CROSSROADS Project is that we can join forces across 
the methodological and educational divides separating the various levels of the education 
system, for a variety of useful purposes: (1) to keep teaching in the schools up-to-date 
with the latest findings of academic specialists, (2) to keep academic specialists up-to- 
date with the requirements of classroom teachers and the expectations (right or wrong, 
accurate or distorted) of students, and (3) to lay sound foundations, at each stage of the 
educational process, for the next stage. 

These assumptions animate the arguments presented in this introductory essay, the body 
of which is divided into two parts. The first part addresses those methodological themes and 
concepts that, we believe, are essential for students to grasp in order to develop an understanding 
of history and an ability to grapple with and master the substance of history. The second part 
examines the substantive themes that, we suggest, knit together the twelve periods into which we 



’Quoted in Eric F. Goldman, Rendezvous with Destiny: A History of Modern American 
Reform (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1952), xi. 
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have divided American history. Some of them remain constant in importance over time. Others 
ebb and flow in relative significance as we move from period to period; this part of this essay 
addresses how these themes wax and wane with reference to specific political, social, economic, 
or intellectual developments. 



II. METHODOLOGY 

A. Themes 

We have developed a set of four elements of historical thinking that students should carry with 
them, both as they proceed through the stages of their formal education and beyond: 

1 . What do we mean when we talk about the past? History deals with time. Sometimes 
the stories historians tell emphasize how things remain the same over time; sometimes historians 
emphasize how social and economic conditions, institutions of government, political ideas and 
practices, and literary and cultural life have changed over time. Change and continuity are the 
two vital features of historical time. 

2. What made the past happen the way that it did? This question actually cloaks two 
vitally important concepts — contingency and causation. When historians seek to explain why 
the past happened a certain way, and not in a range of other, equally possible ways, they 
recognize that the past need not have happened the way it did. Their term for this essential 
feature of history is contingency. When historians seek to identify the reasons why the past 
happened the way it did, they are exploring questions of causation. 

3. Why did people in history think, say, or do what they thought, said, or did? The past 
often can be explained in terms of what individual men and women, or groups of men and 
women, thought, said, and did. When historians seek to understand why people in the past 
thought certain thoughts, said certain things, or did certain acts, they do so by exploring issues of 
motivation and intention. (Some historians use intention to mean what historical actors declare 
they want to do, and motivation to mean what historical actors REALLY want to do, but don't 
want to admit. This distinction seems too conspiratorial an explanation of the past to be useful.) 

a. Motivation means "why they did what they did." For example, when the framers of the 
Constitution wrote that document, their motivation was to preserve the Union and the 
fruits of the American Revolution by establishing a government strong enough to protect 
national interests, yet checked and balanced so that it would not endanger the liberty of 
the people or the legitimate sovereignty of the states. 

As noted above, some historians use motivation to mean real reasons as opposed to 
expressed or ostensible reasons. Although at times this distinction works well, we should 
use it with care, lest we treat every single historical actor as an unredeemable hypocrite. 
For example, Charles A. Beard argued that the framers of the Constitution really intended 
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